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MARIE WILTON. 





A souBRETTE among soubrettes, Marie Wilton, otherwise 
Mrs. Sydney Bancroft, is not only the “ bright, particular 
star’’ of the Prince of Wales’ bijow company, but—what 
is of course only saying the same thing all over again, but 
with greater emphasis—one of the most charming light 
comedy actresses now upon the English boards. Between 
her career as a theitrical performer, and the career as a 
dramatic author of the delightful playwright, with whose 
sudden rise into popularity her own came to be so intimately 
associated, when she first took the responsibilities of 
management, there is discernible something more than a 
mere superficial resemblance. Simultaneously, or side 
by side, it may be said quite truly, Thomas William 
Robertson the dramatist, and Marie Effie Wilton the 
actress, sprang into celebrity. They did so, moreover, 
after having passed all their earlier years, from infancy 
upwards, in comparative obscurity (one can hardly say 
“‘ shade,” seeing that life was passed by each of them, 
more or less in the glare of the footlights), in connection 
with one or another of the London or provincial theatrical 
establishments. Each in turn—she as a born mime, he 
as a born dramatist—was, so to speak, ‘‘ nursed on a 
(pasteboard) buckler, and fed with a (mimic) blade.” 
From their first appearance upon the stage of human 
existence, they had alike purely theatrical surroundings. 
It might almost be said of both that they were born 
behind the scenes; that the green-room was their nur- 
sery, and the boards (between rehearsal in the morning 
and the ringing-up of the curtain at night), their play- 
ground. Happily with them, use could not wither, nor 
custom stale the infinite variety of their freshness. Art, 
in each instance, helped instead of marring Nature. Or, 
to express the fact, we are here desirous of insisting upon 
yet more accurately, we would say that so wholesome and 
healthful was their genius in their harmonious but con- 
trasting arts—hers as an actress, his as a dramatist—that 
it was literally, as if, after using the hare’s foot for years, 
they had washed off the rouge for once and for all, and 
appeared at last in the unfaded bloom of their own natural 
complexions. ‘“‘Tom Robertson,” as to the last his 
familiars loved best to call him, had, for six-and-thirty 
years together, been little less than a failure, as actor, 
prompter, theatrical reporter, and even as dramatic-writer, 
until the minor tricks of art, being at length happily dis- 
dained, the rouge pot and the hare’s foot pals aside, the 
true genius of the man, the human face divine, with all 
its fluctuations of colour, with all its delicately shifting 
lights and shades of expression, could be seen in its in- 
tegrity. Marie Wilton, again—as her countless admirers 
still prefer calling her, in defiance of her marriage—if, 
unlike Robertson, in her earlier career she was decidedly 
not a failure, very like him indeed in her later career, she 
has risen to an excellence she had seemingly never before 
dreamt of—declining to be any longer merely the heroine 
of burlesque, but assuming by right the leadership of the 
most perfect company of comedians anywhere to be found 
in the theatrical world of London. 

Marie Effie Wilton was born, as her bright face hardly 
intimates, over thirty years ago, at Doncaster in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. From her earliest childhood—like 





another charmingly unsophisticated actress, Kate Terry, 
now unhappily withdrawn from the stage by marriage— 
she has worn the sock and buskin. During her girlhood 
she acted in all parts of the English provinces. Seven. 
teen years ago, on the 15th September of 1856, she made 
her first appearance before a London audience on the 
boards of the Lyceum, as Henri in Belphegor. At her 
advent she assumed her place at once as a genuine 
favourite. For several years she had a choice of engage. 
ments, until she herself took one of the London theatres 
under her own management. Her reputation, during those 
nomadic seasons of her metropolitan career, was exclusively 
that of a gaily-bedizened, singing, dancing, riant, spangled 
principal actress in burlesques, burlettas, and extrava- 
ganzas. As such she created for herself at various houses, 
but chiefly at the Strand—a speciality! Insomuch that, 
eight years having merrily run out for her like a peal of 
laughter, she determined at last, strong in her own con- 
viction of her popularity, to take a house herself, and from 
being employed simply, to become in her own turn an 
employer. As the result proved, it was the happiest ven- 
ture. Its commencement was worth marking with a white 
stone in the histrionic annals of the capital. The theatre 
taken by Marie Wilton, in the Easter of 1865, was small 
and unpretentious in itself, and in an unattractive locality, 
Situated in Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, it 
had, in an’ existence of little more than half a century, 
borne many names, not one of which had hitherto tended to 
establish its character. Originally opened on the 23rd of 
April, 1810, for melodramatic performances, by a specu- 
lative ex-pawnbroker, one Mr. Paul, it had begun its history 
by ruining its projector. As the years rolled on its title 
had changed from ** The Regency,” to the “ The West 
London,” to “* The — and to ‘“‘ The Fitzroy.”” Upon 
its boards Frédéric Lemaitre had made his first appearance 
before the London playgoers. There Robson first took the 
town by storm as the Wandering Minstrel. Among its 
managers had been (in 1829) Thomas Dibdin, and (in 1835) 
Mrs. Nesbit. After all its vicissitudes, the golden epoch 
came for it at last, when, under its crowning title as “‘ The 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre,” brightened, lacquered, repainted, 
internally transformed, the little house was opened anew on 
Saturday, April 15, 1865, under the joint management of 
Marie Wilton and H. J. Byron. Those who recal that 
evening to mind will remember delightedly the crowded 
auditorium (spick and span new) one glitter of white, gold, 
and blue—the pick of the pit (as it used to be called in the 
old days) comfortably cushioned off into fifty-four stalls 
covered with blue leather. A darling little house altogether— 
the tariff of its prices high—boxes, stalls, dress-circle, 
amphitheatre evidently designed (and by no mistake of 
judgement) for picked audiences of the well-to-do, the 
fastidious and the fashionable. Burlesque-—hitherto Marie 
Wilton’s forte—was, at the outset at least, the raison d’étre 
of the new establishment. On the opening night Wooler’s 
comedietta of The Winning Hazard was followed by 
Byron’s new extravaganza of La! Sonnambula! or, the 
Supper, the Sleeper, and the Merry Swiss Boy. If one 
of the joint-managers furnished the piece, the other (Marie 
Wilton) enacted the merry Swiss Boy. Around her, gro- 
tesquerie was still in the ascendant. J. Clarke was the 
the Amina! F. Dewar, as Count Rodolfo, recognised 
every new face with exclamations of astonishment, 
becoming at last the illustrator of ludicrous terrors that 
changed the colour of his hair more astoundingly even than 
the red hair of Tittlebat Titmouse was turned to green by 
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the Cyanochaitanthropopoion. The night closed hilariously 
with Troughton’s farce of Vandyke Brown. From begin- 
ning to end the inauguration was a roar of laughter. Later 
on that season, Marie Wilton appeared as Susannah Spritt 
to the Gideon Gubbins of J. Clarke, in Palgrave Simpson's 
A Fair Pretender. If among oaths, according to Bob 
Acres, “damns have had their day,” according to the co- 
partners in the Prince of Wales’, the ‘‘ ha! ha!” was still 
the best fence or palisade for a theatre. It was so in their 
estimation even into the September of 1865, when Marie 
Wilton appeared as Edgar in Byron's burlesque of Lucia 
di Lammermoor ; or, The Laird, the Lady, and the Lover. 
F. Dewar as Henry Ashton—J. Clarke as the title- 
character. Happily, however, on Saturday, the 11th 
November, 1865, the dedication thus slavishly of Marie 
Wilton’s powers, and that of her rarely-gifted company, to 
the wildest burlesque acting came to a most timely end. 
Thenceforth she and they went in for the devotion of their 
choice capacities to the representation, as perfectly as it 
can be seen anywhere nowadays, of genuine English 
comedy. For, on that night, T. W. Robertson made his 
first brilliant hit, there, with the earliest of his six Prince 


of Wales’ comedies, the one entitled Society—in which | 


Marie Wilton was the Maud Hetherington, while the 
Sidney Daryl of the night was the young actress- 
manager's husband of two years afterwards, Sydney 


Bancroft—that arch-representative of the superb genus | 
Half a year previously (on the 8th May), the | 


Swell ! 
drama had been performed with moderate success at 


Liverpool. Transferred to the Prince of Wales’, it ran 
like wildfire, having over 200 representations. It is the 
only one of Robertson’s plays yet published. Half-a- 


dozen years of radiant success completed the dramatist's 
life at the early age of forty-two; but during those six 
brilliant seasons he helped materially to build up the 
reputation of Marie Wilton herself and of the whole of 
her exquisitely assorted company of comedians. Early in 
her second season, on Saturday, the 5th May, 1866, it is 
true, she appeared as Alice Barlow to the Gerald Goodwin 
of Sydney Bancroft in Byron's Comic Drama of One 
Hundred Thousand Pounds. Otherwise, it might almost 
be said that since Marie Wilton was launched into Society, 
her history both as actress and as manager was a chrono- 
logical record of the dramatic triumphs of T. W. Robert- 
son. As Susan Netley she appeared—to the Angus 
M‘Alister of S. Bancroft, and the Hugh Chalcot of J. 
Clarke, and the Prince Perovsky of J. Hare—in the 
September of 1866, in Ours. Seven months afterwards, 


on Saturday, the 6th April, 1867, she appeared as Polly | 


Eccles in the same dramatist's Caste. Her laughing, her 
crying, her pouting, her coquetry as Polly Eccles capti- 
vated all hearts—the charm of her acting being brought 
out as it were in brilliant relief by contrast with the magni- 
ficent elegance of the Captain Hawtree of Bancroft, the 
driveling and revolting drunkenness of Honey as Old 
Eccles, and the drolly realistic impersonation of an artisan 
by Hare as Sam Gerridge. Before the third year of her 
Management was completed, Marie Wilton in the 
December of 1867 had become the wife of Mr. Sydney 


Bancroft, one of the most refined and finished of all our | 


English light comedians. On Saturday, the 15th 
ebruary, 1868, Robertson's Play was first enacted, with 
Montague, that (forgive the pun!) very beau idéal of a 
ton premier as Frank Price, and Bancroft as the cold- 
Coded swindler, Chevalier Browne — Marie Wilton 
appearing as Rosie, and Hare as her uncle the Hon. Bruce 


” 


Farquehere. The following year, that of 1869, witnessed 
the production on the boards of the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre of what is in some respects, certainly in dialogue 
and situation, its author's masterpiece. Its title was School. 
| Its effect was that of a pastoral in a crowd, of a green 
pleasaunce in the turmoil of a great city, of sunshine ina 
shady place, of a fairy-tale of love told in the heart of May- 
‘fair. The girlish heroine of Marie Wilton was one of her 
sweetest impersonations. Its glancing chaims being 
brought into as radiant contrast as the interwover colours 
in shot-silk by those of the pupil-governess of Carlotta 
Addison. Their suitors were worthy of them—Bancroft 
representing (as he alone could) a fast young man of the 
day, and Montague, with a truly patrician air, a youthful 
nobleman. Hare, always in his make-up perfect to a hair, 
completed this inimitably wrought cabinet picture with 
his masterly impersonation of an antiquated dandy of 
the bygone days of the Regency. Such was the attraction 
of School, that there seemed no promise at one time of its 
ever breaking up. It had a consecutive run of very nearly 
four hundred (381) nights by way of a commencement. 
Something in the shape of a novelty being absolutely 
essential, however, at last, another (the sixth) of Robert- 
| son’s plays at the Prince of Wales’ appeared in the April 
| of 1870—more laconically entitled than even the most 
tersely monosyllabic of its predecessors, passing current, 
as it did, under the initials M.P. Its designation was, of 
course, significant. It was illustrative of an election 
|contest between a ruined country gentleman of high 
honour, Mr. Dunscombe-Dunscombe, admirably pour- 
trayed by Mr. Hare, and a purse-proud manufacturer of 
astounding vulgarity and insolence, one Isaac Skoome, 
horribly well acted by Mr. Addison. The two lovers of 
the piece were Messrs. Coghlan and Bancroft, the former 
having succeeded Mr. Montague as the jeune premier 
of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre on the latter's secession 
to the Vaudeville. As for Marie Wilton’s own share in 
M.P., the character judiciously set apart for her, as pecu- 
liarly in harmony with her own, was that of the lighter- 
hearted of the two girls by whose bright eyes and pretty 
ways the whole piece was irradiated. For nearly 200 
nights M.P. ran its course triumphantly. Wherever 
Marie Wilton and her Company goto act, especially if they 
act one of T. W. Robertson's tenderly cynical comedies, in 
the performance of which they are always at their best 
and brightest, they are received with enthusiasm. Whether, 
as a wandering galaxy, they go starring it, at the close of 
their own regular season, down in the provinces or down 
at the East End of London, they are welcomed with 
delight and applauded to the echo. Following them, only 
the other evening, for example, down to their temporary 
home in the immense Standard Theatre at Shoreditch, we 
found, even for the more delicate lights and shades of their 
acting, in the vast audience there assembled, the nicest 
appreciation. And not the least appreciatively or the 
least delightedly did the four thousand East-enders there 
gathered together, watch, and relish, and applaud the every 
turn in the acting of Marie Wilton herself, the leader of 
that Model Company. Among the varied charms of her 
acting there is one that is only to be expressed by the 
| French word chic, for it is untranslateable. And certainly, 
| judging from the reception accorded to her the other even- 
| ing by the large concourse filling the gigantic auditorium 
| of the Standard Theatre, one would say that the vulgarest 








| lover of a gibe, leaning in his shirt-sleeves over the front 
| rail of the top gallery, would think twice before calling out 
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even in jest, “Give us none of your chic” to that pretty 
favourite of both Gods and Men. ‘To the whole house her 
entrance upon the scene each time was a visible exhila- 
ration. And no wonder, for her voice is music, her smile 
sunshine, and her laughter a chime of bells. 


en 


LE FILS VIOLET. 





Wuen Napoleon the Great set forth upon the achieve- 
ment of the most dazzling of all his exploits—the Return 
from Elba—he received another of his many pet titles, and 
was known fora while during the early part of the Hundred 
Days, among those who were admitted betimes to the 
secret of his proposed restoration, as le Pére Violet! On 
his embarking at the Porto Ferrajo for France, he was 
attended by only one thousand faithful followers. At their 
head, as history relates, he made his triumphal advance at 
the pas de charge, from Cannes, through Grenoble and 
Fontainebleau, until he was carried literally upon the 
shoulders of the people up the grand staircase of the 
Tuileries. In that intoxicating advance he had recon- 
quered his throne without shedding one single drop of 
blood. According to his own magnificent hyperbole, the 
Eagle, bearing with it the national colours, had flown 
right across France from steeple to steeple until it had 
alighted on the towers of Notre Dame. The symbol 
chosen for his adherents in that early Spring-time (the 
March of 1815) was the purple blossom of the violet. 
Hence the new sobriquet or pet name accorded to him by 
those who looked, and not in vain, for his restoration as 
Emperor—le Pére Violet. 

On Friday last, the 15th of August, 1873—the anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Founder of the Dynasty—there 
was visibly before us in all its perennial vitality the old 
Napoleonic Legend. It was there not ‘only visibly, but 
audibly before us, when—in the chequered sunshine under 
the trees in the private gardens of Camden House at 
Chiselhurst—in the person of a slender stripling, there 
stood forth the heir to the fortunes of the later Charle- 
magne. Aronnd him were just such another handful of 
devoted adherents as had in 1815 disembarked with the 
Emperor on the soil of France in the Gulf of St. Juan— 
no more than a few hundred followers altogether. They 
bore on their breasts the same symbol—a bunch of violets, 
surmounted by a little gold eagle. When, speaking for 
himself—*‘ quant 4 moi dans I'exil et prés de la tombe de 
l’Empereur "’—he thanked them for their faithful attendance 
on that, the first anniversary of the birth of the Great 
Napoleon since the death of the Third Napoleon, there 
fell upon the grass, around the youthful figure, a rain of 
purple blossoms, and there rose from the lips of the 
Imperialists passionate cries of ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur Napo- 
léon Quatre! Vive l'Empereur!” In the gracious stripling 
who stood there smilingly bowing his acknowledgments 
for that outburst of enthusiasm, it was impossible not to 
recognise Le Fils Violet. Yes—whatever may be thought 
or said to the contrary—it is perennial, that Legend of 
Napoleon. There may be Monarchical Fusions and Pacts 
of Bordeaux. Reconciliations may take place between 
the Orleanists and the Bourbonists. Republicans of the 
most opposite opinions, Extreme and Moderate, from the 
Left and from the Right, may be brought together just for 
the time being by a succession of purely fugitive com- 
promises. But underlying them all, and certain in the 





end to be dominant over them all, is the one name that has 
a magic influence over the hearts, affections, and cop. 
sciences of ten millions of adult Frenchmen. Putting 
his words into the lips of the Founder of the Napoleonic 
Dynasty—what was it Lord Byron wrote prophetically 
more than half a century ago ?— 
‘“* Farewell to thee, France !—but when Liberty rallies 

Once more in thy regions, remember me then— 

The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys ; 

Though withered, thy tears will unfold it again!" 


It was there, scattered on the grass-plot at Chiselhurst, 
on Friday afternoon, around the feet of the Stripling 
prince, whom those volunteered delegates from the Impe. 
rialists of France had come to hail by his new title (in 
their hopes, at least) as the Fourth Emperor Napoleon, 


Nothing could possibly have gone off more exquisitely 
than the whole of this affecting demonstration. Having 
watched it from first to last, we speak of it from our own 
careful observation. The Féte Napoléon has often been 
celebrated with gorgeous ceremonial. Te Deums have 
been chaunted under the roof-beams of Notre Dame, 
Salvoes of artillery have been fired from the esplanade of 
the Invalides. Cardinals and Marshals have swelled the 
splendours of the imperial reception in the throne-room of 
the Tuileries. But truer or tenderer evidences of devotion 
to the exiled dynasty were never accorded to the imperial 
family than were lavished, on Friday last, upon the 
widowed Empress and upon the heir of the Third Napo. 
leon. As it happened, we arrived at Chiselhurst just as 
there was toiling up the hill in front of us a most charac. 
teristic procession. At its head marched in full uniform 
three of the old soldiers of the First Empire—their aged 
faces scarred with wounds, their breasts covered with 
medals and crosses. One of them carried the tri-colour 
surmounted by a gilded eagle. After them came a silken 
banner of apple-green (the Napoleonic colour), also sur- 
mounted by a gilt eagle—this banner having emblazoned 
on its front in gold “La Fetunesse Francaise au Prine 
Louis Napoléon. 15 Aout, 1873." And on the back the 
initial N, intertwined with L—the monogram of Louis 
Napoleon. Following these were children, youths, ladies, 
men, young and old and middle-aged, having armlets of green 
silk, covered with golden bees, and every man and woman 
on the breast a badge of violets. Scarcely had the pr- 
cession formed in line in front of the gates of Camden 
House, when the Empress Eugénie and the Prince, smiling 
their acknowledgments to the silent greetings of those who 
were there assembled, drove in an open carriage past the 
Lodge on their way to high mass in the little Roma 
Catholic church, where the Emperor lies buried at Chise!- 
hurst. Following them thither at our leisure across the 
common, we marked the emotion with which the touching 
discourse of Father Goddard was listened to; hearing 
afterwards in the porch the whispered wonder of mort 
than one fastidious Frenchman at the flowing and idit- 
matic grace, and the exquisite French accent of Monsieur 
le Curé—a matter of marvel to them, seeing that he is a2 
Englishman ! 

. Witnessing the religious ceremony, as we did, from the 
very front of the centre of that densely crowded congrt 
gation, we could not help feeling at the time that all that 
was wanting to bring it ex régle with the high mass 
often sung on the 15th of August, in the chapel of the 
Tuileries, was that it should have closed with the chant 
ing of the Domine salunm fac Imperatorem nostrum Napo- 
leonem. Throughout the sacred function the churchyatd 
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gates had been kept carefully locked and guarded by police- 
men. Crowds, unable to obtain admission, were waiting 
there, and were assembling meanwhile also in the grounds 
of Camden House. There, on the return of the Imperial 
‘party, the Empress and the Prince held their recep- 
tion—in the open air, under the shelter of the green trees, 
and in the sunshine. Nothing could possibly have been 
more gracious or more courtly than the bearing of each to 
all who were there assembled. The Prince, with a charm- 
ing smile on his young face, shook hands with every one 
in turn. The Empress, with her exquisite countenance 
thinly veiled by crape, had not merely a passing word, 
but often a lengthened interchange of words with many of 
those whom she recognised as old and faithful adherents. 
The day, it was easy to see, was certain, among many of 
those who were present, to be marked with a white stone 
as one not easily to be forgotten. 





ARTIST AND DEALER. 


(CONTINUED.) 


Tue dealer on a small scale, or the intermittent dealer, 
is not a personage formidable to any but the unrecognised 
and straitened artist. The large dealer is formidable to 
every one, to all artists, and all purchasers, and may even 
have a temporary effect, either stimulative or depressing, 
onthe art progress of his country. The value of a pic- 
ture when it stands in the coliection of a man whose 
family are not likely to part with ‘it, or when at last it 
comes to a permanent resting-place on the walls of a 
national collection, is an artistic value only, and depends 
on the beauty of the work and conception, and on nothing 
else. The value of a picture when it is still going from 
hand to hand, and while other works by the artist who 
produced it are also in the market, is a trade-value, and it 
rises and falls more suddenly than the price of stocks, and 
changes for reasons more unaccountable by far, and 
more readily to be made the instruments of conspiracy. 
There is no means of pricing a picture on its own merits. 
No one can tell what a picture is worth by looking at it. 
The artist demands a price which he decides on after 
comparing his work with others, and ascertaining what is 
considered their value. But with what others he shall 
compare his own is decided by himself. A man of pre- 
carious reputation may spend six months in painting a 
picture for which he may ask five hundred pounds. A 
dealer comes to him, looks at it, and promises, perhaps, 
four hundred. The artist agrees to take this sum if the 
dealer will sell the picture quickly. The dealer is now the 
owner of the work, but is not expected to pay for it till he 
has re-sold it. There is generally some understanding 
that if he should be able to obtain a larger sum the artist 
18 tohave some of the benefit of a bargain whose prosperity 
depended on his reputation. 

_ Perhaps the dealer is unable to sell the picture at all; 
in this case he passes the loss on to the artist. Perhaps 
he sells it for six or eight hundred pounds; in this case 
he keeps the profits to himself. Should the artist be a 
more important person than the dealer, and able to com- 
mand more influence by his brush in the picture-market of 
the next five years than the dealer by his capital and 
knowledge of trade tricks, then the artist will probably be 
able to obtain some kind of justice by insisting on it and 





employing a loud voice and some angry expressions, 
judiciously selected. But such a case is very seldom 
known. It implies conditions too rarely met with; for in 
the majority of instances the transaction of the dealer 
with the patron is never precisely known to the artist, and 
when it is, there are reasons—which we shall weigh pre- 
sently—counselling him to a course of silent submission 
for the time. The year after, he raises his prices. The 
dealer repeats his trick, and the patron is the final victim 
on whom the wrongs of a rising artist and the evils of 
dealers’ tyranny fall by rebound. Picture buyers are 
more interested than they are usually aware, in bringing 
the ways of picture-dealers into the light of publicity, and 
in encouraging enquiry into what is the meaning of the 
price of a picture. 


It is natural that no artist would sell a picture for five 
hundred pounds when he could obtain six, and that no 
dealer will give the artist more than he can help, or re- 
ceive from the purchaser less than he can persuade him 
to give. All this is necessary and right, and not on this 
account is there any delicacy or artificiality in the market 
price of the pictures of any particular painter. The place 
where the dealer first obtains footing for encroachment 
and opportunity to use disreputable means for obtaining 
power, is that part of the mind of the patron where he 
also is subject to a tradesman-like feeling. The buyer in 
Utopia only buys from love of art, and desire to possess 
a work which he learns is for sale, but which he would 
have coveted equally, in any case. If he can produce the 
sum without which the picture is not to be obtained, then 
he offers it—gives the money, obtains the picture, and is 
happy. If he learns afterwards that for some reason he 
need not have paid more than half the amount he gave, 
he is furious, thinking of the possibility that next year he 
may not be able to buy another work which he will covet 
equally, and which might have been within his means had 
he not been cheated, but he clings just as’ fondly to 
the picture he has obtained, and delights in its beauty 
as much as before. But in real life the purchaser is 
seldom of such an artistic soul. He wishes he had not 
got the picture ; he becomes ashamed to possess it. He 
firmly persuades himself that it must be inferior, and that 
the artist must be a man of second-rate ability, and he has 
no words of contempt slighting enough to criticise his 
work. Not the less, we suppose that he knows the 
painter to be quite irresponsible for the money transaction, 
which has been arranged through the inevitable dealer. 
What follows in theory may be demonstrated with a logic 
as strict as that which decides the moves of a problem in 
chess; the pieces being moved in accordance with rule, 
the result is equally certain. It follows, then, that the 
reputation of an artist may be permanently damaged in 
the consideration of picture buyers if a single one of his 
pictures is known to have been sold for about half the 
price that he now demands for such a work, and that, 
hitherto, he has obtained. The dealer who can afford to 
have one of his pictures sold notoriously below par, has 
the means of doing an injury to an artist's career, which 
the labour of years, the voice of the non-purchasing public, 
and the recognition of the profession and the press can 
scarcely repair. 

The following ‘true story "’ will show how dangerous it 
is for an artist to imagine that he can afford to quarrel with 
a dealer who has jockeyed him. The case which we have 
supposed as possible, is real, and not of unfrequent occur- 
rence. It will be enough to give a single example:—A 

















publication than his own acts and repute have already 
obtained it, desired to prove his power to an artist who 
had given signs of having understocd his trade tricks and 
of being determined to show himself independent of them. 
This dealer purchased one of the artist's pictures for six 
hundred pounds. ‘The picture was not directly from the 
studio but had left the easel for a few years, and was now 
in the market. Having made his investment the dealer 
then waite and watched his time till he saw a wealthy but 
cautious patron hesitating over a new‘and important work 
by the artist. A patron about to buy a picture is generally 
in a nervous and demoralised condition, and capable of 
turning for advice and support to the very first person he 
may meet. He will be the more certain to do this if the 
most unfit man in the world should chance to be the 
nearest. The dealer took care to be very near indeed at 
the right moment, and as the patron made some enquiring 
reference as to the price, to see if he “‘ would be justified” 
in giving it, the dealer led him away quietly whispering 
words of this import :—‘‘ My dear sir, before you decide, 
though I would not for the world be understood to influence 
you, I would just ask to be allowed to show you a much 
better example by this painter, executed five years ago, 
when he was at his best. It is simply a drug in the market, 
and if you take a fancy to it I shall be most happy to let 
you have it for thirty pounds.” What could the patron 
think but that the dealer was an honest and faithful man, 
who had just saved him from throwing away, perhaps a 
thousand pounds, and making himself ridiculous in the 
eyes of his friends by purchasing at a high price that which 
the market had decided was not worth its weight in copper? 
Another dealer might have enlightened him the next 
moment, but the scared patron is far too much afraid of 
making a fool of himself to ask for advice unnecessarily, 
and even if before the first week of the Exhibition be over 
he sees a red star on the frame of the picture he has been 
warned away from, he will not be disillusioned. ‘‘ There goes 
some poor fellow, caught in the trap,” he will think, ‘‘ well, 
no wonder, I had a narrow escape myself.” He will then 
make a good story of his narrow escape, and tell it in a 
knowing manner to a few choice friends. So the whisper 
runs, until the fact is public, and the rival dealers who 
would have delighted to neutralise the injury if they 
had known at first the sources from whence it sprang, are 
now obliged to submit for a time to what all the patrons 
are agreed upon. Perhaps, also, the brokers who are not 
responsible for the depression are only too anxious to take 
advantage of it, and speculate in the temporary reduction 
of the reputation of an artist, even if they are good judges 
enough to know that it is only lowered for a time. Which- 
ever way the affair goes the loss falls on the artist, and he 
knows only too well to what cause his misfortune may be 
attributed. A dealer, therefore, is a dangerous enemy, even 
for a painter in good position. What further evils lie in 
the present relationship of Artist and Dealer, and what 
remedies exist, or may be called into existence, will form 
the subject of our next articles. 
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REVIEWS. 


Life amongst the Modocs. 
Richard Bentley and Son. 

The Modoc Indians have, owing to their struggle 

against the United States, attracted some attention lately. 


By Joaquin MILLER. 





‘mations are very life-like and graphic. 
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Indeed, till the death of General Canby, it may be saig 
that but few persons had ever heard of their names. Mr. 
Miller, whose book we have now before us, and who was 
the first, in his ‘“‘ Songs of the Sierras’’ to open up to ys 
many of the curious features of Californian life, and who 
may claim the title of the laureate of those regions, has 
producec a really remarkable volume in defence of the 
unfortunate tribe. We presume that the book, which js 
written in autobiographical form, is to be considered as 
fiction to a great extent—that is to say, while the main 
incidents are mere reproductions of what Mr. Miller has 
himself experienced, the life of the hero as a sort of chief 
among the Indians is mythical. The book reminds us from 
the way in which it is written of the Australian writings 
of Mr. Henry Kingsley in the old days before he came 
to the conclusion that rabid absurdity and downright 
nonsense were the real roads to success. In the clear, 
sharp touches which bring the scenery before the very 
eyes, in the constant reference to the individuality of the 
author, in the frequent digressions to enforce some opinion 
of right and morality, Mr. Miller and Mr. Kingsley are 
very much alike. As we read “‘ Life amongst the Modocs,” 
we were constantly reminded of the best parts of ‘ Geoffrey 
Hamlyn.” 


On the great question between the white man and the 
red man, Mr. Miller holds very decided views. There can 
be no doubt that the cruelties perpetrated on the Indians 
have far exceeded those which, in many cases, out of sheer 
retaliation, have been practised by them. The deeds of 
the revolted sepoys in India compare favourably with 
much that we are told as to the deeds of the white settlers 
in America. The treaties of occupation were seldom strictly 
observed, and as the white population spread in search of 
fresh mines of industry the Indians gradually receded. In 
many cases, too, the same story is told that is told every. 
where of the white man and the savage. An attempt to 
carry off or to outrage the women of the tribe is followed 
by a not unnatural revenge, and then come the swift cry 
for vengeance on the Indians and those terrible scenes of 
wholesale massacre of which Mr. Miller gives numerous 
and striking examples. As to the conviction of the 
Indians that they must gradually die out before the 
advance of their civilised enemies, we quote the speech of 
a young Indian chief to Mr. Miller's hero :— 


*** You have saved our sister,” the eldest said, among other things, 
‘and we like you for that, and owe you all that we can give; but you 
did not save her from a bear or a flood—you only saved her from your 
own people, so that it is not so much. But even if you did save one 
of us in the bravest way, that is no reason why you shall help to 
destroy us all. If you bring men and dig gold here, we must all die. 
We know how that is. You may stay here, dig gold, hunt, live here all 
your'lives; but if you let this be known, and bring men up here, we 
will shoot them from behind the trees, steal their horses, and destroy 
them every way we can.’” 


The most interesting part of the book lies, however, in 
the descriptions of Californian mining life and of the rough 
miners who work there. The accounts given of the drink- 
ing bars, of the frequent shootings down and _assassi- 
Assassination 
seems to be thought but little of, so long as the victim 18 
shot or stabbed in front. It is then presumed that there 
has been some sort of fair fight, and with a large and 
liberal charity the miners imagine that if the whole story 
of the quarrel were known, it would at once appear that 
the murderer had some private justification of his conduct. 
Nor did the administration of justice flourish much. 
the judge arriving at the settlement where the eatly 
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scenes of the book are laid, he was certainly well received, | brings before us a large amount of historical and descrip- 


with the exception of having his ‘ stove-pipe hat” 
knocked over his eyes, in accordance with the immemorial 
custom of the place, and it was universally felt that some- 
body ought to be tried for something simply out of com- 
pliment to the law as appearing in the person of a judge. 
Accordingly, a miner known by the namer of “ Spades” 
was duly arraigned for having taken part in a singularly 
cold-blooded massacre of some unoffending Indians. The 
offence was clearly proved, and the defence as clearly 
established the fact that the prisoner was, at the time he 
was accused of committing the offence, playing “ poker” 
with some personal friends, consequently he was at once 
discharged. Neither judge, jury, or counsel ever thought 
of swearing the witnesses. 

We cannot afford space for any extracts, but must call 
the attention of our readers to the book itself. Mr. Miller 
describes well, occasionally becoming a little exuberant in 
his language. His descriptions of the grand scenery of 
the region, of the habits of the settlers, and of his friends 
the Indians are picturesque, graphic, and vigorous. His 
is a book essentially to be read and studied. It is, more- 
over, the first detailed account of the Modocs yet given. 
They are alluded to, though not by name, by Schoolcraft, 
the details of whose accounts accord much with the far 
more graphic and fuller details given us by Mr. Miller. 
The chapter on the religious legends of the Modocs and 
their descent from the grisly bear is very singular, and 


explains their strange reluctance to kill the bear—a fact | 


unaccounted for by Schoolcraft, who says they claim 
descent from the coyote. We pronounce this, in spite of a 
few exaggerations of style, one of the most thoroughly 
interesting books of the season. 


The Moon. By R. A Proctor. 


_The object of the present work is to furnish an exhaus- 
tive, but not too mathematical an account of everything 
pertaining to the study of the moon. Accordingly, the 
author deals with her motions, aspect, scenery, and phy- 
sical condition and nearly all matters capable of being 
reduced to writing are here to be found. Singular to say, 
however, Mr. Proctor gives his readers hardly any infor- 
mation respecting one branch of lunar inquiry, the careful 
and systematic study of which is a matter of abiding interest 
and importance; we refer to the tide. We are surprised 
at this, because the subject of the tides is so peculiarly 
intricate, alike in theory and practice as to deserve al 
possible elucidating. This omission is the more noticeable 
because it is a favourite occupation of Mr. Proctor’s at all 
times to fish out and rectify the deficiencies of his astro- 
nomical contemporaries, and no astronomical field has been 
80 unsatisfactorily cultivate? as that now under notice. 
We frankly avow our disappointment at finding that this 
work, overflowing with information as it is in other 
respects, does nothing to help a reader who consults it for 
the purpose of improving his knowledge of the tides. Let 
us now inquire what are the contents of the book. In 
hap. 1. we have an account of the distance, size, and 
mass of the moon, together with a statement of the prin- 
ciples and methods involved in the elucidation of these 
matters. Chap. 11. treats of the moon’s motions, especially 
mM connection with the labours of Newton. Chap. m1. 
deals with the moon’s changes of aspect, rotation, libra- 
tion, &c.,—matters which, according to Mr. Proctor’s 
favourite Style of criticism “ our text-books of astronomy 
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have hitherto left almost untouched.”—P. 139. Chap. Iv. | 


tive information respecting the study of the moon's 
surface, and it embraces a tolerably complete account of 
the work of all the leading modern selenographers, in- 
cluding especially Webb, Birt, and Schmidt. The recent 
researches of the younger Earl of Rosse are also alluded 
to, but they are not so recent that a book dated June, 1873, 
might not have given an original account of them brought 
up to date instead of merely reprinting large portions of 
an old magazine article of January, 1870, which, examined 
in the light of Lord Rosse’s latter reseaches published this 
year, must be regarded as to a considerable extent out of 
date. The two last chapters of the book deal with lunar 
celestial phenomenon and the condition of the surface of 
our satellite. Altogether we are scarcely disposed to look 
upon this as so satisfactory a book as most of Mr. 
Proctor’s. Scissors and paste have been too freely used, 
especially towards the end, presumably with the object of 
making the volume of the requisite thickness. And there 
is no index—an undoubted defect in any book, most of all 
in one so full of teaching on a diversity of subjects as 
this is. A chapter discussing the moot question of the 
moon’s reputed influence over the weather would also 
have been acceptable. 


White Rose and Red. By the Author of ‘St. Abe.” 


Strahan. 


‘* White Rose and Red” is the name of a pretty little 
novelette about an American trapper who is loved by a Red 
Indian girl whom he lives with for a while in the woods, 
but whom he leaves, to go and see his friends, that he 
may wish farewell to civilisation before he devotes himself 
to savage domesticity for good. Unfortunately, while in 
his own home, he falls in love for the first time, and 
marries a blonde girl, the “ White Rose” of the title. 
While they are living together ‘in peace, and he is 
persuading himself that the little Red girl will not 
remember him, she comes after him, bringing a child. The 
time of her love was the spring, and through the deep 
snow of winter she pursues her deserting lover. She has 
no guide but a slip of paper on which he had written for 
her his name and that of his native town, that she might 
have some means of asking after him, should he not 
return. By accident she arrives at his very house while 
he is out, and seeks shelter from a great snowstorm. His 
wife takes her in, and having recovered her from the cold, 
and wondered at her a little, finds the slip of paper, and 
recognises in the baby the blue eyes of its father. At this 
moment the trapper himself returns, and the Red Rose 
flies to him and falls on his breast, while the White Rose 
stands apart growing whiter with shame. There are no 
explanations to be made, and the Indian girl would have 
probably been turned adrift again, but that she has already 
overtasked herself in her winter's tramp, and can move no 
further. There where she arrived she stays, and is nursed 
by the wife through a short fever, of which she dies, and 
then her baby dies for want of her. They are buried 
together, and the trapper is phlegmatically indifferent to 
the whole tragedy, only remembering at times that the 
poor child had beauty of form when she lived, and was 
therefore worth not being forgotten altogether. 

The poetry is of the Bret-Harte school, crisp and 
homely in some places, and pretty in others, but without 
dignity and without any value as poetry of imagination. 
It will be liked chiefly for its faults, which consist cf ill- 
assorted expressions inserted in order to give an effect of 
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originality and bits of trappers vernacular thrown in to 
catch attention and give realism. The chief source of 
weakness is, however, a kind of forced eloquence in 
the descriptions, whose literary origin is to be found 
only too clearly in the descriptive chapters of Charles 
Dickens. The account of the “ great snow,” espe- 
cially is in every artistic quality as good as, and no 
better than, one of the many accounts of a bit of move- 
ment in nature, a night, a day, rain, or the country seen 
during a long journey of pursuit, such as occur from time 
to time in “ Dombey and Son,” “ Bleak House,” and 
‘* Our Mutual Friend.’”’ This mode of being poetical has 
been allowed in prose, and will have a success in American 
poetry, but cannot have any permanent value or lasting 
influence. 

It is impossible to find a passage for quotation which 
shall not contain both good and very bad lines. The 
author flows on from poetry to prose without seeming to 
know the difference, and his prose is unfortunately often 
grotesque, and his poetry good in the passage of its flight, 
but ending weakly. Here is part of a description of the 
Red Rose :— 

‘She just wore 


Enough for modesty,—no more. 
She was not, as white beauties seem 
Smothered, like strawberries in cream, 
With folds of silk and linen. No! 
The Indians wrap their babies so, 
And we our women; who, alas! 
Waddle about upon the grass 
Distorted, shapeless, smothered, choking, 
Hideous, and horribly provoking, 
Because we long, without offence, 
To tear the mummy-wrappings thence 
And show the human form enchanting 
That ‘neath the fatal folds is panting. 

“‘ She was a shapely creature, tall 
And slightly formed, but plump withal ; 
Shapely as deers are,—finely fair 
As creatures nourished by warm air 
And luscious fruits that interfuse 
Something of their own glorious hues, 
And the rich odour that perfumes them, 
Into the body that consumes them. 
She had drunk richness through and through ; 
As the great flowers drink light and dew, 
And she had caught from wandering streams 
Their restless motion; and strange gleams 
From snakes and flowers that glow'd around 
Had stolen into her blood, and found 
Warmth, peace, and silence; and, in brief 
Her looks were bright beyond belief 
Of those who meet in the green ways 
The rum-wreck'd squaws of later days.” 


The italics are ours, they express our regret that the 
author had not a friend at his elbow to run a merciless pen 
through the last unfortunate lines, and save a pretty 
paragraph from collapse. The whole volume needs the 
same treatment, but there is enough of good and effective 
writing in it to insure a welcome among the indulgent. 


Biarritz and the Basque Countries. By Count Henry 
RUSSELL. 


The caprice of tourists in visiting again and again some 
particular spots and utterly neglecting others equally or 
more beautiful and almost equally accessible, has often 
been noticed. Perhaps the Pyrenees afford the most 
striking example of this curious inconsistency. Biarritz, 
Pau, some half-dozen watering places in the centre, and 
one or two at the eastern end of the chain are annually 
frequented by tens of thousands, while Arriége, on the one 
side, and the lovely Pays Basque on the other, are tra- 





versed by not more than one or two in a hundred out of 
all these thousands. It is hard to account for this, except 
by the fact, as Count H. Russell remarks in his Preface, 
that ‘‘it is almost as difficult to guide a tourist as a lover 
or a sinner.” We hope that his new book which we now 
review, will be successful, and will draw some part of the 
stream to the lovely valleys, the bold and breezy hills, 
the picturesque ‘‘ gaves,” and splendid forest scenery of the 
Pays Basque. It is true that little or no renown is to be won 
there by a mountain climber. There are no glaciers, and but 
little snow, coyly hiding itself in the fissures of the highest 
summits from the too melting embraces of the summer 
sun; but for those who love the softer kinds of beauty— 
which consists in noble forests stretched over broken hills, 
and in clearest streams rushing at times through ravines 
as wild as imagination can paint for a bandit’s haunt, and 
anon loitering through glades as peaceful as those of an 
English park—especially for all lovers of sketching—there 
will be no need to envy the higher Pyrenees their ice and 
snow. 
** On lofty hills like Windsor 
Great heroes love to dwell; 
But little folks like Strawberry Hill, 
Like Strawberry Hill as well.” 

Horace Walbpole. 


And add to this a population confessedly one of the 
finest and most interesting in Europe, whose language 
the tourist will not be able to understand, but whose 
politeness, unless offended by gross rudeness and want of 
tact, is never at fault—whose curious, graceful, manly 
sports and customs will constantly arrest his attention, 
whether seen at the Pastorales, at the markets, the local 
fétes, or at the magnificent “jeu de rebét,” and among 
whom he will be unlucky indeed if he does not light upon 
some type of manly or feminine beauty, which will dwell 
in his memory for many a day. When we have said only 
this much we have said enough, we think, to show that 
the Pays Basque does not deserve the neglect which it has 
so strangely met with. 

The name of our author, Count Henry Russell, is as 
great in the Pyrenees, as is that of Ball in the Alps; and 
he adds this volume to two already well-known guide- 
books, ‘‘ Les grandes ascensions des Pyrénées,” and “ Pau 
and the Pyrenees.” Excepting evident misprints, (and 
which are more numerous than they should have been in 
a work in which verbal accuracy is almost indispensable) 
and some few slips— 

** quas aut incuria fudit 
** Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 
Hor. Ars Poet. 352—3, 
—we can attest the accuracy of the information here 
given. 

“ Biarritz’ well deserves the praise given to it. A 
slight misprint (p. 2) may produce a too warm impression 
of its climate: it is tamarish, and not tamarind, trees that 
border its promenades. The name Be-Aritz is not, as 
printed on p. 44, “‘ two rocks,” but “two oaks ” and refers, 
not to the rocks of the modern village of the coast, but to 
the oaks of the older hamlet round the ancient church. 

The book contains some useful and interesting informa- 
tion on the customs, amusements, and language of the 
Basques. This will be of great service to tourists, as 
there is little reliable information on the subject in English, 
and tourists do not like to be burdened by an extra volume, 
even though it be such a charming work as M. Fr. Michel's 
“Le Pays Basque.” Some of the statements we should 
be disposed to modify. The Pastorales, or Tragédies, 
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which form so curious a feature of Basque life in La 
Soule, and which are tragedy, comedy, and opera, rolled 
into one, are written by authors most innocent of any 
acquaintance with Tasso, or with Dante (p. 36); nor are 
the subjects commonly borrowed from mythology, if by 
that be meant the mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 
The sources of all with which we are acquainted are 
either distinctly, the Bible, the lives of the Saints, or far 
more frequently, a traditional memory of the “ Chansons 
de Gestes,” even of some of those which existed till 
lately only in MS. Thus a Spanish Basque peasant, who 
most certainly had never heard of M. Michel’s, or of M. 
Genin’s reprint, narrated to the present writer the whole 
story of the “Chanson de Roland,” in a walk between 
Les Aldudes and Roncevaux, and pointed out the 
localities of the incidents with the assurance of perfect 
faith. To him, Roland, and the Archbishop Turpin, and 
the traitor Ganelon, were as real as Alfred the Great, King | 
John, or Richard Coeur de Lion, to an English boy. One | 
thing should have been noticed, which greatly increases | 
the interest of these representations, viz., that the sexes 
are never mingled ; the players are either all male, or all 
female. The women generally act the religious plays, 
among which La vie de Ste. Engrace is a favourite; the 
men those taken from the ‘“‘Chansons de Gestes.” The 
Basque boy-lady gives one an excellent idea of what the 
lady must have been on the Elizabethan stage. 

The Charivaris and Mascarades are not quite so ex- 
tinct as M. Haristoy (pp. 47, 48) would lead his readers to 
suppose. Just previously to the late war, one of the 
former was acted at Louhossoa. It was a kind of farce 
and pantomine, of which the wit and verses were impro- 
vised. 

In using the list of Basque words (pp. 58, 59), the 
tourist should be aware that the final a, and its plural ae, 
are really the article postfixed to the substantive. Conse- 
quently his attention should be directed to the former part 
of the word; it would be of little use to remember that he 
wanted something ending in ae ; whereas the article could 
be always supplied. 

We must demur to the route from Bayonne to Sauve- 
terre selected by Count Russell. St. Palais, and Salies, 
which we have had to pass through often, are marked in 
our memory as places to be avoided. The geologist may 
find some interest in the latter, and the invalid condemned | 
to its brine baths must perforce remain there; but it is 
one of the few ugly places in the Pyrenees. A better 
route, even for the pedestrian, would be to go either by 
rail or river to Peyrehorade, thence through Sordes, where 
are grand ruins of a monastery, by what is called the 
upper road to Sauveterre, thence to Mauléon and Tardets. 

Hardly enough is said of Ste. Engrace. Were there 
but good accommodation it would soon become one of the 
pet places of the Pyrenees. The church is perhaps the 
most curious in the Pays Basque. There is one clean 
bed to be had, “‘ chez Darracq,” opposite the ‘* Caserne des 
Douaniers."’ The trout fishing is good, “and above the 
“Caserne” the ‘Uhaitza” becomes one of the most | 
capricious streams in existence. It runs between narrow 
cliffs of from one to two hundred feet in height, at times 
above, at times below ground. For nearly two miles the 
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tourist can walk between these lofty and narrow walls, 
hearing the torrent roaring beneath him. At one spot a | 
Cascade descends from the cliffs to the dry bed, flows some 
fifty paces along it, and then disappears to join its sister 
Waters underground ; both finally emerge to daylight 


79 


about a quarter of a mile above the Pont d'Enfer, a narrow 
stone bridge, as bold in its conception as the Pont Napo- 
léon at St. Sauveur. The mountain and forest walk, from 


| Ste. Engrace to Bédous in the Vallée d’Aspe, through 


woods of chestnut, beech and pine, and down the ruined 
military road of the first Napoleon, is one of the finest 
bits of forest scenery we know. Going westward from 
Ste. Engrace to Ahusky, there is no need to descend to 
Tardets, the pedestrian can strike into the path by cross- 
ing the hills near Licq, or go by Larrau. 

The ‘“ Gardes des Foréts” have often assured us that 
there is a beautiful and most interesting walk from Larrau 
to ity **cabane” in the ‘ Forest of Iraty,” sleeping there, 
an thence next day to Mendive. To do this, arrange- 
ments must be made beforehand with the ‘“ Gardes.” 
Ahusky, or Ahunsqui, has, we think, a great future before 
it as a sanatorium ; every other Pyrenean watering-place is 
in a valley or gorge, and’ much like an oven in hot weather, 
while Ahusky on its lofty plateau catches every breeze 
that blows. 

The old and shorter track to Roncevaux by the Bentarte 
Col, alluded to pp. 177, is really for a considerable distance 
the old Roman road by the Castel Pignon, it was afterwards 
the royal road to Pampeluna, apd even in 1814 was 
passable for cannon. ‘We prefer it to the Valcarlos mule 
path, only a guide is necéssary, certainly a drawback ; 
perhaps, then the best way is to go by one and return by 
the other, if the traveller start from and return to St. Jean 
Pied de Port. As Count Russel] remarks, all over those 
Basque mountains, a compass apg map are necessary in 
case of fog; but the former is faf’ more reliable than the 
latter. Even the ‘ Carte d’Etat Majeur,” is not to be 
relied on for details. Ahusky is not marked upon it, 
some of the roads are given on the wrong side of the 
stream, and many of the names appear to be unknown to 
the natives. Joanne’s maps, though so much smaller, are 
preferable. 

There are two slips on pp. 187—8. Itis not the Arnéguy, 
but the Baigorry, Nive, which unites with the true Nive 
near Ossis. The other slip is of plore importance. Count 
H. Russell has utterly mistaken the Inn at Bidarray. The 
little inn on the right bank at the end of the bridge is one 
of the best in the valley, in spite of its forbidding exterior. 
It is Louhossoa where the inns are both dirty. We and 
our friends have Spent many a pleasant day at the tiny inn 


| at Bidarray, and all have come away well satisfied with 


the house and the cuisine. 

It is rather too bad for one in whose veins flows both 
good French and English blood to refer to Murray as an 
authority for the passage of the Black Prince at Ronce- 
vaux on his way to Navarette. Surely Froissart’s graphic 
description of the “ moult detroit passage et moult dur de 
vent et de neige”” of that cold February Tuesday, and of 
the grand dinner at Pampeluna afterwards, should have 
been given. 

The “diligence,” such as it is, from the Aldudes now 
runs all the way to Bayonne, by Baigorry, Bidarray, and 
Louhossoa. As to the daily diligences (pp. 74) between 
Basque towns, we think the reader must not too much 
depend on them. It should be market-daily—which often 
makes a great difference. In fact we have never yet hit 
on the day for the diligence between St. Jean Pied de Port 
and Mauléon, although it goes every market day. Fares 


| are certainly low. 


Just now an additional excitement can be added to a tour 
in the Basque country. The Basques are Carlists almost 
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to , man. Preach soldiers swarm in the frontier villages, | OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. a 
and the sound of gunpowder fired in anger is often heard sina 

from the Spanish side. Sometimes a skirmish, or engage- Ir would be a bold comparison to call Sir Noel Paton the 


ment, may te safely witnessed from the summits of the | English Kaulbach, yet there is acertain relationship between 
frontier hills. They are usually much more bloodless than | the characters of these artists which seems to demand 
the newspaper reports would lead one to suppose. This ' that they shall be placed side by side in a gathering of the 
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CYCLOPS IN LOVE. 
BY SIR NOEL PATON. 





state of affairs may deter some, but attract others, to whom | world’s painters. Both have chosen an exalted and fanciful 





as to the chivalrous FitzJames— | style of drawing and painting, but their manner has in its 
“ if a path be dangerous known, | wildest and most poetical moments a touch of conventional 

The danger’s self is lure alone.” reality which forbids enthusiasm to call it inspired. In 

Scott's Lady of the Lake. | this respect, and in a certain clearness, and perhaps cold- 


(Continuation of Reviews on Page 182.) ' ness of line they show a brotherhood, or a least a cousin 
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ship in art, and although the reputation of the German so 
far exceeds that of the Scotchman, there is perhaps not 
much difference in the am~1t of originality and individual 
genius of each. 

Kaulbach, twenty years o!der than Noel Paton, is draw- 
ing to the close of a successful and already celebrated 
career. His early connection with Cornelius introduced 
him tothe employment of fresco paintings, and the number 
of Royal Commissions which he received and executed 
gave him opportunities of the amplest kind for the use of 
every faculty he possessed. Munich has been the scene of 
most of his triumphs and in the new palace there (Neue 
Kénigsbau) he has shown his powers in the decoration of 
many important rooms. His subjects were taken from 
Wieland, Klopstock, and Goethe, and the throne-room, 
dining-room, and royal bedroom have been ornamented 
in every part with his compositions. To an English 
eye there is a quality about them oppressively German. 
It is impossible to refuse the comparison between the 
great poetic frescoes of one nation and those of another, 
and the traveller who returns from Italy will be frozen 
more by the character of Kaulbach’s execution in Munich 
than by the coldest mile of the Brenner pass. To the 
Germans themselves the national charactér of their great 
painter is no hindrance to their admiration of him, and if 
his inspiration is a little conventional in its very eccen- 
tricity, this only makes the original part more compre- 
hensible and acceptable. Kaulbach is a name of which 
no one should be ignorant who takes an interest in ima- 
ginative art of any kind, and his ‘*‘ Hunnenschlact” and 
‘“‘ Zerstérung Jerusalems durch Titus,” should be looked 
at at least once. He has not disdained subjects of less 
moment, and many smaller drawings equally characteristic 
of his faculty, have come from his studio. Of late years 
he has submitted to the requirements of the world, and 
included portrait-painting among the ranches of art 
which he cultivates. 


Sir Noel Paton may be said to have had a brilliant and 
promising, rather than a strikingly Successful career. 
Before he was five-and-twenty, he had come before the 
public as the obtainer of two great prizes, one of two, and 
one of three hundred pounds, in the cartoon and oil 
painting competitions at Westminster Hall. Had this led 
to his employment in the new houses of Parliament, his 
reputation might have been equal to that of Kaulbach at 
the present moment. - 


He has executed a great number of pleasing and almost 
poetical fairy pictures, but a certain lady-like tendency of 
his imagination divides him from the company of men of 
genius, while the «mbitious nature of his subjects loses 
for him the companionship of the humbler art-craftmen. 

The examples we present are characteristic of the man- 
ner of both the artists we have described. 


REVIEWS—(ConrTINUED). 


Dulce Domum. Essays on Home Life. By FrepErick 
Perry, M.A., Vicar of St. Saviour’s Fitzroy Square. 
Strahan and Co. 


Somewhat after the fashion of the writer or compiler of 
“cues from all quarters,” though with a stronger current 
of originality running through his work, Mr. Perry has 
given us a “book on Home,” which ought to be accept- 
able to English tastes and sympathies. Few countries 








have a keener love for home-life, and welcome more 
kindly home and family topics. The author endeavours to 
trace the influences of physical circumstances,—wind, 
weather, climate, &c..—on man’s soul and inner nature, 
But that he dispenses with texts, Mr. Perry’s essays or 
chapters might have been so many sermons on the domes. 
tic duties and responsibilities under the Christian dispen. 
sation; and in the florid style of them he reminds us of 
‘‘Hervey’s Meditations,’’ except in so far as, out of a 
store-house, of classical and English reading, he has 
enriched his chapters with a varied fund of illustrative 
matter. Home, marriage, its contracting parties, and the 
issue of their contract, children, the fraternal bond, the 
duties of masters and servants each to other, religion, 
education, health, temper, and calling in life, the several 
ages, and divers other suchlike topics furnish ‘‘ pabulum” 
for thirty chapters, which are very easy and pleasant read. 
ing, and out of which might be gleaned not a few saws 
and instances calculated to enliven a speech, or to illus. 
trate a sermon. Theophrastus has been studied advan- 
tageously with an eye to characters, though the author's 
style is the very opposite to that of Theophrastus, as 
regards prolixity. Cicero and Terence, Euripides and the 
Greek Gnomists supply pertinent quotations, and Mr. 
Perry is evidently a writer who draws from a copiously 
filled note-book an endless store of modern instances. 

Sometimes these are very pertinent, as where at the 
outset of the volume, in the chapter on ‘* Home and 
domestic affections’ a caution is given as to the admis- 
sion of questionable literature into the parlours or 
libraries. ‘* One ought,” writes Mr. Perry, “ to be vigilant 
as to all the influences that enter his home, for a large 
amount of evil is not indigenous, but imported. The 
insect that destroyed all the peach-trees in St. Helena, was 
imported from the Cape."—P. 9. In the chapter on 
“marriage,” Bishop Stanley's remarkable observation of 
the habits of birds is pressed opportunely into the author's 
service, a propos of faithfulness to the marriage vow, 
where the fidelity of birds to their mates is instanced and 
the punishments with which they visit infidelity referred to. 

Elsewhere apt instances are introduced with judgment 
and succinctness. Here is a sample out of the chapter on 
“Servants.” ‘ Mechanical obedience is a senseless virtue, 
and may often be dangerous and costly. Witness the 
following instance: The cardinals came to the door of 
Bessarion to offer him the chair of St. Peter, but the con- 
clavist refused to interrupt his master’s studies. ‘ Nicholas,’ 
said he, ‘thy respect has cost thee a hat, and me the 
tiara.”"—P, 135. Here another on ‘servants’ extra- 
vagance ”’ and the back-door drain on the master’s means. 
‘* Lord Bacon was ruined by the rapacity and extravagance 
in which he permitted his servants to indulge. One day 
when he entered his house, his costly domestics rose up 
and saluted iiim, to whom he said bitterly, ‘ Sit down, my 
masters, your rise has been my fall.’”"—P. 139. 


There are many equally apposite instances in all the 
chapters, and we are bound to say that the references to 
those which are borrowed from old or new literature, are 
carefully and liberally given. Here and there comes an 
untraced anecdote, such as the following :—* Preachers 
have much to answer for in regard to funeral sermons. 
One cited as a reason why he believed that the deceased 
had departed to glory, the fact that his hymn-book was 
found scored in two places with pencil marks.” The volume 
may be taken up for amusement or instruction, and is not 
without its own moderate—though not excessive—merit. 
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Summer Shade and Winter Sunshine. Poems by 
Rosa MACKENSIE KettLe. Samuel Tinsley. 

Although not at all at a loss for subjects and themes, or 
deficient in a certain amount of imagination, Miss Kettle 
seems to us to lack a musical ear, and a sense of what is 
or is not poetical. It is almost painful to read her lines 
on the “Conversion of Colonel Gardiner” (good theme 
though it is)on account of the ruggedness of the measures. 
And the same is the case with not few of the others, in 
which false rhymes, and sorry metres jostle each other. 
It is true that one or two of the pieces are an exception to 
this general fault, amongst them a piece on that somewhat 
hackneyed topic, the Death of the Prince Consort ; but we 
think that a lady, who writes poetry in requital of those 
who have comforted her in trouble, should be more on her 
guard against distress of ears and nerves, a sorry make- 
weight for kindnesses done. Here is a stanza of the 
poem we have already referred to :— 


* As the sun sets in blood upon Preston's wild heath, 
The soul of the warrior triumphant in death, 
To the bright gates ascends 
Of that city of rest, 
Which no sentry defends 
From the swords of the Blest.” 


Introduction to the Science of Religion; Four Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution, with two 
Essays on False Analogies and the Philosophy of 
Mythology. By F. Max Micrer, M.A. Longmans, 
1873. 

The subject of these Lectures is of such surpassing 
importance, that a public loss would have been sustained 
if their author had left them—as he says he gladly would 
have done-—‘‘to their ephemeral fate.” Whether we 
adopt Lis conclusions or regard them unfavourably, we 
have at any rate the satisfaction of possessing a well- 
assorted collection of materials invaluable to the student 
of comparative theology. Our readers will not expect us 
to carry them along the difficult paths which Mr. Max 
Miller has necessarily trodden, but will accept our assu- 
rance that in him they will find a faithful guide, and one 
whose best efforts have been put forth to reach the region 
of truth. To some minds such enquiries as these savour 
of rashness and even of irreverence, and it is unfortunately 
true that they have sometimes been undertaken in the 
worst possible spirit, and with the sole desire of casting 
discredit upon the vital truths of Christianity. That the 
author of this Introduction had set before him a far 
higher purpose than this, might have been taken for 
granted, but we are nevertheless glad to record his own 
words, which express very clearly the opinion which he 
holds as to the value and position of the Science of 
Religion :— 

“Those who would use a comparative study of religions as a means 
for debasing Christianity by exalting the other religions of mankind, 
are to my mind as dangerous allies as those who think it necessary to 
debase all other religions in order to exalt Christianity. Science wants 
no partisans. I make no secret that true Christianity—I mean the 
religion of Christ—seems to me to become more and more exalted the 


more we know and the more we appreciate the treasures of truth 
hidden in the despised religions of the world.” 


Who, it may be asked, but Christians could undertake 
the pursuit of the science of religion, for they alone, by 
the very terms of their creed, are excluded from every 
form of Pharisaism ? Christianity is the religion of no 
caste, of no chosen people, but is universal in its sympa- 
thies and world-wide in its comprehensiveness. It alone 
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can aflord to recognise—as its great teachers St. Peter 
and St. Paul did recognise—*“ that God is no respecter of 
persons, but that in every nation he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.’ Even in 
the lowest and crudest forms of religious belief is to be 
found something that indicates a divine guidance, some- 
thing that should teach us that all the nations of the earth, 
before the rise of Christianity, were not mere outcasts, 
forsaken and forgotten of their Father in heaven, without 
a knowledge of God, without a hope of salvation. ‘ If,’’ 
adds Mr. Max Miller, ‘‘a comparative study of the reli- 
gions of the world produced but this one result, that it 
drove this godless heresy out of every Christian heart, 
and made us see again in the whole history of the world the 
eternal wisdom and love of God towards all His creatures, 
it would have done a good work.” 

Of course in treating upon Comparative Theology Mr. 
Max Miiller makes constant use of his unrivalled acquaint- 
ance with Comparative Philology—in fact, the latter is the 
handmaid to the former. Who has not been struck with 
the identity between the Dyans Pitar of the Veda, the 
Greek Zed ratep, the Latin ¥upiter and our own “ Heavenly 
Father?’ ‘These two words are not mere words: they 
are to my mind the oldest poem, the oldest prayer of man- 
kind, or at least that pure branch of it to which we belong 
—and I am as firmly convinced that this prayer was 
uttered, that this name was given to the unknown God 
before Sanskrit was Sanskrit and Greek was Greek, as 
when I see the Lord's Prayer in the languages of Polynesia 
and Melanesia, I feel certain that it was first uttered in the 
language of Jerusalem.” 

We must believe that there was once a common Aryan 
religion as well as a common Aryan language. The evi- 
dence of the Semitic languages is the same as that of the 


| Aryan and therefore the conclusion cannot be different and, 


moreover, we are able to accept it with equal readiness 
because we ourseives are Aryan in language and, to a 
certain extent, Semitic in religion. But how is it with the 
third centre of language and religion—the Turanian ? 
What have we in common with the Chinese, the Mon- 
golians, the Samoyedes, the Finns,-and Lapps? For an 
adequate answer to these difficult questions we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Max Miller's interesting volume, from 
which we part with the candid avowal that we could not 
in these columns do justice to its contents and that in our 
eyes its publication marks the commencement of a new 
era of theological research. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Footprints in the Way of Life A collection o! 
appropriate texts for guidance and comfort from Holy 
Scripture. By ANNETTE A. SALAMAN. Triibner and 
Co., 1873. 

We fail to see what great gain can accrue to those who 
invest in this well-printed and well got-up volume, which 
is compiled apparently by a lady of the Jewish persuasion, 
and dedicated (by permission) to the Baroness Lionel de 
Rothschild. Its raison d’étre is that Miss Salaman, when 
young, occupied some of the tedious hours of ill-health in 
searching out and classifying under divers heads, a large 
collection of Scripture texts. To her fellow-religionists 
this collection, so discriminated will, no doubt, be useful, 
but not so useful as would be an independent comparison 
and classification of the texts of the Old Testament, for 
individual use. ‘To Christians it will seem but half, and 
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of faith and duty. Indeed, if it be of any use to such, 
that use will consist in the proof it affords that the Old 
Testament is not contrary to the New, but that the latter 
is the complement, the coping-stone, the sine qud non on 
which the whole depends for consistency; and that the 
one can no more be complete without the other than the 
letter without the spirit. The evangelical prophecies, the 
foreshadowings of the Messiah in the psalms, the presages 
of Redemption are all here. Why not then the good 
tidings of the fulfilment ? 


Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse. By G. H. Jones. 


Mr. Jones has already informed the world that he is a 
“‘ practical working dentist,” and a “doctor of dental 
surgery,” though he does not also tell us what institution 
confers *he last-named degree. The little volume now 
before us contains a good deal of practical information on 
the teeth, and is very consolatory as to the effects of 
nitrous oxide gas in removing the awful effects of a visit 
to the dentist. It is delightful to learn that the operations 
of dentistry are now more like the dreams of the opium 
eater or the votary of Haschisch, without the unpleasant 
after-consequences, than the fearful process which every- 
body has hitherto dreaded. Mr. Jones, of course, takes 
opportunity to laud his own system of dentistry. If he 
can realise the beatific vision of operation he has sketched 
out, we shall certainly patronise him, when, unhappily, 
we are in need of his services. 


—_ ---> - —-—— 


FRANCE. 


Tue Parisians are rather bewildered, it appears to me, 
than shamefaced by the news of the enthusiasm awakened 
in regard to the ex-President on his arrival recently in 
succession at Belfort and at Mulhouse. In the former 
place, on the evening of the 15th, the streets were illumi- 
nated in his honour, flags were fluttering in all directions, 
and M. Thiers himself was serenaded. In the former 
place, on the following morning, the little great man was 
greeted by the assembled crowd with rapturous cries of 
‘Long live the Liberator of France!” The liberator, for- 
sooth! Save me from such liberators, say I! One who, 
through his insensate ambition to return to the capital, 
delivered over the finest city in Christendom for the time 
being into the grasp of the Communists—abandoning thus 
the artillery, the palaces, the public monuments, the trea- 
sures of art, the very landmarks of history to the wicked 
and ruthless will of the despoilers of civilisation! A libe- 
rator who signed away two of the noblest provinces, two of 
the grandest fortified places, even then only buying off the 
enemy by adding an appalling number of milliards to the 
debt of the afflicted country. Truly, a fine liberator this! 
A liberator, one would say, with a vengeance! Hardly 
one to serenade, and hang out banners for, and celebrate 
the coming of by these maudlin cheers and illuminations. 
As the Parisians in the Café refe:red to by me only the 
other day, called out in disgust to the itinerant musician 
who struck up a ditty in honour of the Persian King, 
“‘ Assez du Shah!” the mass of the Parisians are fain to 
cry aloud indignantly to Belfort and Mulhouse “ Assez des 
libérateurs !” 

Meanwhile the President of France, not the ex-Presi- 
dent, without any serenade, flags, cheers, or illuminations, 
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that the poorer half of their Word of Life, and hand-book | is keeping a sharp look out, all over the country, as to the 


maintenance of order for which he so simply but formally 
pledged his word to the Assembly immediately before it 
was prorogued. 

Incorrigible delinquents like the some-time editor of 
La Lanierne, Henri Rochefort, the Government has caused 
to be embarked at last for New Caledonia. The incident 
is related in regard to Rochefort immediately before his em. 
barkation, that when he was being bade adieu by one of his 
friends, in the midst of the gang of scoundrels around him, 
his brother-convicts—with a (shall I say remorseful ?) shrug 
of the shoulders, and a cynical glance at his companions 
the incendiary journalist remarked “ I advocated Equality, 
and J have got it !” ; 

The illustrious astronomer Urbain Le Verriére has, 
within these last few weeks laid before the Académie des 
Sciences the twenty-first chapter, or section, of his profound 
research in regard. to the theory of Saturn, with especial 
reference to the perturbations produced in vast and remote 
orbs like Uranus and Jupiter by comparatively small planets 
like Venus and the Earth. 

The Diva, Marquise de Caux, more familiarly known to 
the world at large as Madame Adelina Patti, yet loiters for 
a while in Paris without going on as originally proposed to 
Aix-les- Bains. 

A subscription, it may be remembered, was collected for 
the painter Anastasi out of tender sympathy for a dis- 
tinguished artist suddenly afflicted with blindness. This 
affecting testimonial realised in all about 120,000 francs. 
Of this sum the recipient has set apart the reversion of 
100,000 (the interest of which he will receive for his own 
use during the residue of his existence) as the nucleus for 
the foundation of a pension for future French artists in 
misfortune. 

Another artist of some eminence, by name Chintreuil, 
who gained the first medal last season with his picture 
** Une allée de pommiers,” has just breathed his last at the 
age of nearly sixty, at Septeuil. 

As a candidate for the vacant fauteuil at the Academy, 
Henri Taine, the poignantly clever French delineator of 
English literature has high claims but small chance of 
election as one of the Forty Immortals. 

No prospect yet, is there, of Emile Ollivier’s installation 
as one of that august body. One begins to wonder seriously 
whether he will ever be admitted. 

Odillon Barrot, it is interesting to note, has bequeathed 
as much as 50,000 francs to the French Institute. 

The second volume of the “ Loi Militaire de 1872,” isin 
the press, and will contain within it a mass of important 
documents in relation to the Reorganisation of the Army. 

As a supplementary volume to the workman’s library 
(Bibliothéque Ouvriére) there has been published, at thirty 
centimes, compiled by Louis Pauliat, the Code and 
Manual of the Prudhommes. 

Prince Napoleon has just left Paris for Corsica, where 
he will assist as one of its members at the Conseil 
Général. With a view to avoid any chance of conflict at 
its sittings, the Prince, it is understood, will waive all 
idea of putting forward his candidature there for the 
Presidency. 

Madame Georges Sand has recently arrived at Clermont, 
accompanied by her grandchildren. She has within these 
last few days made the ascent of the Puy-de-Déme. Long 
ago, as the world knows, she made that of Parnassus. 

Rochefort, I just now learn, before quitting the soil of 
France, addressed a long letter to M. Thiers, the ¢ 
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Prior to his departure on board the Virginie, 
his children—Octave, 





President. 
he had farewell interviews with 
Henri, and Noémie. 

The translation by M. Jules Roche of Thomas Carlyle’s 
opus magnum, his * History of the French Revolution,”— 
atranslation begun some years ago, and long interrupted— 
has at length been resumed and completed. Remembering 
the style in which the original work is written throughout 
the labour of turning it into idiomatic French has been a 
task of prodigious difficulty. Upon its successful accom- 
plishment M. Roche may be heartily congratulated. 

The discourse by Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, on 
“The Importance of Education in a Republic,” has been 
reissued from the press here in Paris in a French version 
admirably well done, and published by Armand le 
Chevalier. 

A curious argument of rather painful interest nowadays 
has been given to the public by Cotillon, entitled ‘‘ Ques- 
tions concernant la nationalité des habitants de I’ Alsace- 
Lorraine.” It is the effusion of a former Procureur- 
Général, Robinet de Cléry. 

Some English journals, I observe, anticipating events, 
killed before his time the greatest of French surgeons— 
Nélaton. 

intemal 


THE THEATRES. 


GAIETY. 

A SUCCESSFUL piece on the French boards is certain, sooner 
or later, to find its way to London, and we can scarcely be sur- 
prised that Mr. Toole, who has many strong characteristics in 
common with M. Brasseur, should have, at last, appropriated 
one of M. Brasseur’s most peculiar parts. The style of farce to 
which Tricoche et Cacolet belongs, is almost peculiar to the French 
stage. The only forms in which we have had it in England have 
been either “entertainments” such as those of Mr. German 
Reed, or Mr. Maccabe, or the Yankee pieces of Mrs. Barney 
Williams. Usually our actors content themselves with present- 
ing one character more or less strongly individualised. In the 
present play both Mr. Toole and Mr. Brough, as the detectives 
Bibb and Tucker, appear in a variety of disguises and as a 
numerous variety of persons. Carefully adapted so as to show 
off the peculiarities of a performer, the class of piece will pro- 
bably soon be naturalised among us, and we shall have our 
performances turned into a series of olios of oddities. We shall, 
in addition, have the advantage of seeing at one sitting a per- 
former in his whole range of characters, and we shall thus be 
easily enabled to judge of an actor’s versatility. 

The two actors who play these parts are well known in almost 
everything they undertake. Mr. Toole, whose individuality 
asserts itself in whatever he undertakes, could scarcely be a 
model detective, but he gives very amusing representations of 
the different characters he undertakes. He appears as an organ- 
grinder, a policeman, as a swell, as a Chelsea pensioner, as a 
cabman, and as an attorney, all of whom he depicts in his usual 
amusing style. Mr. Brough, an actor of greater talent than 
Mr. Toole, quite as versatile and less mannered, appears as a 
Japanese Ambassador, a railway porter, and a bailiff; his rail- 
way porter was the best of all the different impersonations. 

Why is it that our adapters invariably contrive to eliminate 
all that peculiar vivacity which lends such a charm to French 
comedy and farce? T'ricoche et Cacolet, if not a very brilliantly 
written play, had undeniable go. The dialogue was sharp and 
crisp, the situations dramatic and effective, many of them being 
iresistibly ludicrous. Bibb and Tucker on the other hand is 
<n smartly written, the story is mutilated and pruned tili it 
Oses all interest, and in addition many of the situations are 
utterly spoilt by their transformation. The runaway heroine, 
a her capital hit at French sentiment in always dragging 
about a huge portrait of her mether, becomes a dull female whom 
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even Miss Farren, working her very hardest cannot galvanise 


| into life. The piqguante Fanny Bombance loses all her piquancy as 


a commonplace opera singer. The duke again comes out flat 
and heavy in his new colours. 

The general performance is good, but the effect is deficient in 
that evenness of execution which marked the representation ot 
Tricoche et Cacolet at the Princess’, The performers may not be 
inferior to their French rivals, but the condensation of the piece, 
and the want of due balance in the characters clog their efforts. 
However Bibb and Tucker possesses one great advantage. So 
long as Mr. Toole and Mr. Brough are engaged, it need never be 
taken out of the bills. These popular actors can always vary 
their parts by introducing fresh disguises and so giving a sem 
blance of novelty. And when at last they arrive at the end of 
their répertoire fresh actors can be introduced with fresh character 
parts and so Bibb and Tucker may run for ever. We throw this 
suggestion out to Mr. Hollingshead as a hint which may prove 
useful in the present dearth of dramatic authors and which we 
sincerely hope he won't act upon. 


ALHAMBRA. 


It seems almost impossible to persuade our managers that 
there is a wide difference between opéra-bouffe and spectacle. The 
pieces that have such a run at the small Paris houses fail to 
attract any attention when transferred to an English stage. 
This is in part owing to the want of competent actors, and 
in part to the vast scale on which everything is presented. 
La belle Héléne transferred to the small stage of the Adelphi 
some years ago, was a failure, mainly owing to the utter unsuit- 
ability of the performers to their parts, and the prevalent idea 
that the piece was a burlesque of the familiar Strand type. La 
Grande Duchesse well performed at Covent Garden, failed, owing 
to the immense size of the house. 

As rendered at the Alhambra, La belle Héléne suffers for many 
reasons. The size of the house is greatly against it. The 
Alhambra seems suited mainly for spectacular pieces such as met 
with such favour at the Chatelet, which depend for their interest 
on brilliant costumes, lively music, and grand ballets. La belle 
Héléne affords no opportunity for a ballet, and depends mainly 
on its bright music and the skill of its actors? The performance 
is certainly not irreproachable. All that constant by-play which 
is so admirable on the French stage is omitted, and the piece 
runs very tamely. With the exception of Mdlle. Rose Bell, 
artistic and intelligent in all she does, no one makes any attempt 
really to form and carry consistently out a clear conception of 
their part. Miss Kate Santley, who plays the heroine, sings her 
music fairly enough, but her peculiar style of acting is rough 
and conventional, and she makes decided mistakes of taste both 
in costume and acting. Mr. Paulton endeavours faithfully to 
reproduce the peculiarities of Mr. Toole, and his Menelaus is in 
consequence very laboured, and the representatives of the two 
Ajaxes were hopelessly inefficient. The services of a thoroughly 
autocratic stage manager, well skilled in the various French 
styles of acting, would have been invaluable to promote more 
life and go. A thoroughly good performance of La belle Héléne 
can only be attained by the engagement of artists of the type of 
Mr. Odell. 

Undoubtedly the most satisfactory performance was that of 
Mdlle. Rose Bell, whose Paris was well-studied and carefully 
worked out, and who acted with a lady-like ease and grace, very 
striking and attractive. Her singing was also correct and 
finished, and her delivery of the song of the three goddesses, 
“Au mont Ida trois déesses,” was admirable. Equally good 
was Mdlle. Rose Bell in the love scenes, and her singing of the 
short phrase at the end of the third act,;-where the supposed 
Augur reveals himself to Helen; showed the possession of real 
artistic feeling. We must also compliment her on her correct- 
ness of pronunciation and knowledge of her réle. For a lady, 
to commit to memory and speak accurately so long a part in 
a foreign language, shows a very striking talent. 

As at the Alhambra generally, the piece is splendidly mounted, 
though the last scene, with its branches of coral and generally 
submarine effect, can scarcely be a correct representation of 
the coast of Greece. And we must add that as our remarks 
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refer to the first night's performance, many of the histrionic 
short-comings will doubtless be removed as the performers grow 
familiar with their parts. 


Our illustration of Kissi-Kissi brings into prominence the prin- 
cipal characters. The returned Padishah saluting his subjects, 
the same potentate after his dinner, the masculine young heroine 
Kissi-Kissi, who proves in the sequel to be a boy, the vizier, and 
his mysterious wife oppressed with the dread secret upon her 
soul, and always endeavouring to impart it, and the native in- 
habitants whom the Padishah brought back with him, are easily 
recognisable in Mr. Grego’s drawing. It must not be supposed 
that Kissi-Kissi owes its success entirely to the Lord Chamber- 
lain. On the contrary, apart from the Shah, the piece has many 
merits. It is lively, if somewhat farcical, it contains pretty 
music and bright costumes, and above all it is short. There is 
but little plot to trouble the audience, and for an after-dinner 
piece that is a merit. Whether the scruples of the Persian 
gentleman have been wounded afresh by Mr. Hingston’s thought- 
less phrase of “‘ whitewashing ” the Shah, an allusion which 
sounds somewhat double-edged to those inclined to speculate in 
Shahrvitable investments we cannot say, but certainly the dusky- 
hued potentate shows but little change. We recommend our 
readers to test the fidelity of our cartoon by a visit to the Opéra 
Comique. 

The new piece by Messrs. Du Terreaux and H. S. Clarke, 
Love Wins, has been produced with much success at Cambridge. 
The incidents are familiar enough, but are freshly and inge- 
niously combined. The great part, which is of course played 
by Mr. F. Hughes, is that of Professor Lobelia, a circus-master. 

Concise titles are not always popular at the East End, and a 
new piece at the Pavilion bears the somewhat lengthy name of 
Faith under Peril; or a Father's Dishonour and a Daughter's 
Shame. The heroine, Mdlle. Julia de Bravennes, is a lady of the 
Formosa type. 

The Lord Chamberlain in prohibiting makes-up in imitation 
of living persons may plead after all the example of provisionally 
Republican France. At the beginning of April last year, the 
management of “‘ Les Folies Bergéres” at Paris, a house answer- 
ing to our Alhambra, produced a Venetian operetta entitled Les 
Brioches du Doge. One of the performers who represented the 
Council of Ten made himself up in imitation of M. Jules Favre, 
and was at once sternly repressed. 

Of the revival of Manfred and of the fairy extravaganza The 
Will of Wise King Kino we shall give a detailed notice next 
week. The piece has been commendably shortened, and con- 
siderable prominence given to the various supernatural effects. 

Victorien Sardou’s Oncle Sam is at last to be produced at the 
Vaudeville, Paris. The satire which was considered so formid- 
able as to be likely to provoke the wrath of our Transatlantic 
brethren, and arouse indignant diplomatic remonstrances from 
Mr. Washburne, was actually produced in New York in March 
last, and M. Carvalho has sent to America to procure the exact 
details of the mise-en-scéne. It has been said that a great many of 
the hard hits were actually communicated to M. Sardou by Mr. 
Augustin Daly. According to Oncle Sam the marriage laws of 
the United States are as much adapted to entrap the unwary, as 
the laws of Scotland when interpreted by Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
The hero, one Marquis Robert de Rochemort, while steaming 
down the Hudson, makes acquaintance with an American family 
named Tapplebot. One of the daughters, Sarah, endeavours to 
entrap the young Marquis, and induces him to write on a card 
a profession of attachment to her, adding the words “ with a 
view to marriage.” The Marquis, finding Sarah to be a flirt, 
tries to break off his engagement, but the card is produced and 
he is threatened with the consequences of a refusal. Finally, 
owing to the intervention of a lively widow, Mistress Bellamy, 
played in America by Mrs. John Wood, everything is set right, 
as Rochemort and Sarah prove to be really attached to each 
other. The principal scenes in the piece are the deck of a 
Steamer, the hotel at Long Branch, and the interior of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel at New York. The play will be produced at Paris 
probably towards the end of September, with Mdlle. Fargueil as 
the intervening widow, M. Abel as the Marquis, and M, Parade 
as Samuel Tapplebot. 
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Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s star is in the ascendant. La Tour 
de Londres, a “ gros melodrame,” is to be produced at the Théatre 
du Chatelet. 

Readers of Punch will remember the amateur singer who 
doubted which style suited him best, the style of Santley, or that 
of De Soria. No explanation is needed to our musical readers, 
but we must explain that Signor Diaz de Soria is one of the 
most remarkable baritone singers that has ever been heard, 
though, this year he has not appeared publicly. His voice is of 
good compass, the middle notes being round and rich and his 
high notes remarkably pure and sweet. He is a pupil and inti- 
mate friend of M. Faure. 

+ 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

M. Otto Dorn, a son of the chef d’orchestre H. Dorn, has won 
the prize of 1,500 thalers founded by Meyerbeer at Berlin. 

The Committee for the erection of a monument to Spohr at 
Cassel is busily engaged in collecting subscriptions. 

A musical school is likely to be founded at Rome under the 
auspices of the Academy of St. Cecilia. 

Mr. Hullah is, we hear, preparing a new book for the use of 
elementary singing classes. 

Mr. Hamilton Clarke has been conducting his Symphony No. 
1, in F, at the Concerts at the Albert Hall during the past week. 
Herr Deichmann is now acting as conductor at the daily per- 
formances in the absence of Mr. Barnby. 

A testimonial has been presented to Mr. Weist Hill by the 
members of the Alexandra Palace Orchestra on the conclusion 
of the series of concerts in the temporary concert room. 

Mdme. Goddard, at the antipodes, is fully maintaining her 
reputation asa pianist of high executive ability, and at Melbourne 
and Sydney her performances have been attended by crowded 
and enthusiastic audiences. She will shortly pass on to the 
United States, where, however, it must be remembered, she will 
come after Rubinstein, whose playing is still the subject of 
frequent comment in the American papers. 

Abroad, as at home, the air is full of rumours of festivals, one 
of the latest announced being a music meeting at Spa, which is 
to take place on the 8th, 9th, and roth of September. The pro- 
gramme will include Beethoven's Ruins of Athens, his seventh 
Symphony, Mendelssohn's Antigone, Raff's Symphony “ Im 
Walde,” Wagner's Overture to Faust, and Weber's Jubilee 
Overture. M. Daussigne-Méhul and M. Guillaume are to direct 
the performances. 

Mr. John Hullah’s proceedings, as Inspector of Music, 
furnish the subject of a memorial just addressed to the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education by the members of the Tonic 
Sol Fa College, who practically accuse him of placing some- 
what at a disadvantage the students who have been taught on the 
moveable Do system. The exercise in the latter notation which 
the inspector gave to the students as a sight singing test was, 
the memorialists urge, incorrectly printed and was, therefore, 
calculated to place needless difficulties in their way. They also 
pray their lordships to take steps to ensure the use of the Sol Fa 
notation in the Examinations in Harmony which Mr. Hullah 
proposes to hold at Christmas—a matter in which interference 
was needless, as he had already intimated his intention of using 
both notations. The action of the Council in thus putting for- 
ward objections and difficulties at the end of Mr. Hullah’s first 
year’s work, is scarcely calculated to raise the Tonic Sol Fa 
System or its advocates in the estimation of the public as a great 
part of the memorial is occupied with mere captious criticism. 

The attitude assumed by the Committee of Management of the 
Royal Academy of Music—a body more select than wise— 
towards the promoters of the New National Training School for 
Music is likely, we hear, to form the subject of some disclosures 
which will cause no slight excitement in the musical world. If 
we are rightly informed, the Committee of the Academy have 
thrown away the golden opportunity of making their school the 
basis of the new institution, and they have taken this course 
without any logical reason beyond the desire which seems to be 
inherent in all corporations never to have their routine inter- 
fered with. We have held the opinion throughout the negocia- 
tions that the Academy ought to form the foundation of any 
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scheme for the promotion of national musical education, and it 
will be a very unsatisfactory reflection, when it is too late to 
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remedy the evil, that the course taken by the friends of the | 


Academy has really been the sole obstacle in the way of this 
desirable consummation. 

On Sunday morning at Bonn commenced the Schumann 
Festival in the presence of a goodly company of composers, pro- 
fessors, and artists, from all parts of Europe. England has been 
represented by Sir Sterndale Bennett, Scotland by Dr. Oakeley, 
of Edinburgh University, Belgium by Herr Gevaert of the 
Brussels Conservatoire, while the general circle has included 
Brahms, Max Bruch, Bargiel and other well-known men. 

Steps are, we understand, being taken to provide for a complete 
revision of the names and addresses of the Professors in the 
Musical Directory, preparatory to the publication of the new edition 
for 1874, which is promised early in December. Our readers 


who may be engaged in any active form of musical work will, | 


therefore, do well to forward full particulars without delay to the 
Editor at No. 20, Charing Cross. 

The concerts in the Brighton Aquarium have, our local corres- 
pondent states, proved thoroughly successful during the past 
year, and a very attractive programme was provided at the two 
performances given on Saturday last, to mark the anniversary of 
the opening of the building. 

i ai 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Percy FirzGeratp will publish almost immediately a new 
story, in three volumes, called (such an uninviting title for a 
hero!) “The Middle-aged Lover.” 

A transatlantic novelist, Dr. Holland, has arranged with Mr. 
George Routledge to bring out in a five shilling volume a new 
American novel, entitled ‘“* Arthur Bonnicastle.” 

An entirely new edition, not before it was wanted, has at 
length appeared of Murray’s ‘“ Handbook to Southern Germany.” 

A revised reprint has also appeared within these last few days 
of Murray’s “ France.” 

Just barely in the nick of time for grouse-shooters and deer- 
stalkers in the “north countrie,” there is hope, before the 
current week is out, of a new issue of *“*My Murray,” not 
Byron's only, but everybody’s Murray for Scotland. 

A new three volume tale is just coming out called, enig- 
matically ‘* Nor Love, nor Lands.” 

Norman Nugent also will describe very soon, in three volumes, 
‘“*The Amusements of a Man of Fashion.” 

Two charming little pocket volumes for the sea coast or 
inland, as the case may be, are having at this time a large sale, 
one being entitled ‘‘ Half Hours in the Green Lanes,” and the 
other “ Half Hours by the Seaside.” Both are illustrated—the 
former by giving an account of the objects met with by any 
keen observer in the course of a country stroll; the latter by 
sketches of marine objects, such as seaweed, fish, shells, and 
crustacea. 

A reissue of the Haydn Dictionary of Biography is sorely 
wanted besides, as any one will say who has ever consulted it. 
For it needs both extension and revision more than almost any 
book of reference of the kind we ever saw. 

Mr. Woolner’s bust of the late Professor Maurice is the last 
addition to the marble treasures of Westminster Abbey. 

As Hon>rary Chaplain to the Royal Academy, the Archbishop 
of Yor: Las just been chosen successor to the late Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. 

The colouring agency of oxide of chromium, long suspected 
to be, is now proved to be the cause of the lovely green of the 
emerald. 

The musical library of the late Earl of Aylesbury is going to 
the hammer at the mart in Leicester Square, on Tuesday next. 

These last three days there have been selling at the Messrs. 
Hodgson’s rooms, in Chancery Lane, a curious miscellaneous 
collection of books, belonging to an editor until they were thus 
ruthlessly scattered. . 

The twenty-five folio volumes of Songs and Ballads alrcady 
referred to by us in these columns as about to be sold by the 
auctioneers, Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, fetched on Satur- 
day £443. 
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The splendid income of £16,000 was made this year at the 
Royal Academy by admissions and catalogues, the largest sum 
ever realised in that way during any one season. And when the 
Royal Academy was first started it was for some time a question 
as to whether anything should be charged for admission ! 

Edmond About is the newly-appointed Paris correspondent of 
the Athengum, in lieu of Philaréte Chasles, deceased. 

Amedée de Noé, better known as Cham, the Caricaturist, js 
coming out as a dramatist, Alité being the title of his maiden 
play. 

The Theatrical Fund, it is calculated, will be benefitted to the 
extent of £5,000 or £6,000 by the death of Mr. Lacy, the 
theatrical publisher. 

Dr. Augustus Granville’s Autobiograhy, it is hoped, will before 
long, make its appearance. 

The tragedian, Charles Fechter, has bought a farm in America, 
and takes, in his leisure hours, to the pursuits of an agriculturist. 

A testimonial is being got up for Mr. Linnzus Banks prior to 
his crossing the Atlantic. 

The memorial subscription in honour of the late Mr. Charles 
Knight, the author-publisher, is advancing but slowly. Time 
was when a thousand pounds mights have been collected under 
his name in half the interval it has taken to scrape together five 
hundred. 

Charles Leland will shortly produce in post-octavo a work 
called the “ Egyptian Sketch Book.” 

M. Betham Edwards has in the press ** Holiday Letters.” 

A story of two generations in a couple of volumes is coming 
out, called ** Lauterdale.” ; 

Anthony Trollope’s ‘‘Golden Lion of Grand Pére” has been 
added by the Messrs. Tinsley to their two shilling volumes for 
the seaside. 

Elliot Stock has just published a six shilling volume entitled 
“Education and Religion: their Mutual Connection and Rela- 
tive Bearings, with the way out of the religious difficulty.” 

The Town and Country Daily, a little paper published at sixa 
penny, is having a wonderful success, its circulation rapidly in- 
creasing. 

A clever journalist of both London and Edinburgh, Mr. Laing 
Purvis who recently edited the late Mr. Whitehurst’s “ Court 
Life under Napoleon the Third,” has recently died at the early 
age of thirty-six. 

Dr. Kingsley, one of the reputed authors of ‘ South Sea 
Bubbles,” is said to have started on a long expedition with Lord 
Dunraven. 

A new novel by the clever authors of ‘‘ Ready Money Morti- 
boy ” will shortly make its appearance. 

The Wednesday Figaro, certainly one of the most spirited, 
amusing, and original publications of the day, will in future he 
given at the more popular price of a penny. 
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